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EDITORIAL, 


/\  CCORDING  to  custom  we  give  in  this 
^ number  of  The  Burr  the  oration  that 
took  first  prize  in  the  Junior  Oratorical  Contest. 

''  I '*^HK  office  of  Assistant  Business  Manager 
^ of  The  Burr  has  been  created  by  the 
Board  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Ferriday  has  been  elected 
to  that  position. 

COLLEGE  men  are  reminded  that  com- 
petition for  positions  on  The  Burr  Board 
will  close  on  March  i6.  There  has  been  very 
little  matter  handed  in  so  far  by  Freshmen  and 
members  of  that  class  are  especially  urged  to 
try  for  a place.  The  literary  editors  elected 
will  be  as  follows;  two  Juniors,  one  Soph- 
omore and  two  Freshmen. 

T T is  to  be  hoped  that  every  undergraduate 
will  do  his  share  towards  making  the 
coming  indoor  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation a great  success.  We  have  a com- 
petent physical  director  who  is  willing  to  do 
his  best  to  train  and  work  the  men  for  the 
different  events,  and  everything  now  lays  with 
the  men  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered. 

T T is  very  surprising  to  find  that,  considering 
^ the  number  of  amateur  photographers  in 
college,  there  does  not  exist  a camera  club. 
The  only  objection  that  many  men  find  to  a 


society  is  that  the  meetings  become  burden- 
some; this  could  very  easily  be  overcome  by 
doing  away  with  tedious  meetings  and  having 
instead  a monthly  competition.  This  is  the 
course  that  the  architects  have  used  in  their 
club,  and  it  has  been  found  to  sustain  the 
interest;  in  this  club  the  work  is  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  since  such  prominence 
is  given  to  the  competition,  the  aspirants  for 
honor  take  great  care  in  their  work. 

A camera  club  governed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples would,  we  believe,  prove  a great  success 
and  be  of  interest  to  the  whole  College. 

^ I '*^HE  action  of  the  Lacrosse  League  in 
arranging  the  schedule  of  games  to  be 
played  this  spring,  so  that  each  college  will 
have  one  on  the  home  grounds  is  certainly 
commendable.  Heretofore  the  schedule  has 
been  such  that  one  of  the  colleges  had  both 
games  aw’ay  from  home,  and  when  it  is  known 
that  each  college  bears  the  expenses  of  its 
trips  and  receives  no  percentage  of  the  receipts 
for  the  games  played  aw'ay  from  home,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  new  method  is  most  ex- 
cellent. The  expenses  of  a trip  for  fojjrteen 
or  fifteen  men  is  a large  item,  and  when  two 
such  trips  have  to  be  taken  in  one  year  it  is  a 
drain  on  the  treasury.  This  year  we  will  play 
Stevens  Institute  on  our  own  grounds,  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  undergrad- 
uates will  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 
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T N reading  over  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
^ the  “ Cornell  outrage,”  as  it  is  called,  we 
are  struck  by  the  prejudiced  manner  in  which 
the  average  editor  has  treated  it.  The  affair 
has  served  as  an  excuse  for  condemning  every- 
thing connected  with  college  life  and  with  the 
college  man.  In  the  name  of  college  men  we 
protest!  When  a prominent  clergyman  goes 
wrong  it  is  only  the  fool  who  asserts  all  reli- 
gion is  but  a sham  and  pretence.  When  a 
business  man  makes  way  with  funds  entrusted 
to  him,  it  is  not  fair  to  condemn  the  whole 
class.  Even  the  workingman  is  not  always 
“poor  but  honest.”  Cornell,  as  an  institution, 
should  not  be  unduly  censured  for  the  wicked- 
ness and  folly  of  one  or  two  of  her  students. 
We  claim  that  the  college  man  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy, nor  is  he  responsible,  for  the  sad.  hap- 
pening at  our  sister  institution. 

I "^HE  newspapers  are  now  full  of  the  Cor- 
nell  tragedy,  which  has  just  been  en- 
acted, and  the  serious  consequences  which  the 
near  future  cannot  fail  to  bring  forth,  will  teach 
a lesson  to  college  men  in  general,  and  to 
underclassmen  in  particular. 

The  effect  of  the  fearful  consequences  of  the 
affair  has  been  toTtrengthen  the  impression 
which  the  public  in  general  holds,  that  college 
students  are  not  men,  but  are  all  a set  of  “un- 
bridled, reckless,  headless  boys.”  And  this 
judgment  is  but  a natuaal  inference  on  the 
part  of  the  outside  world,  whose  only  news  of 
college  life  comes  in  the  form  of  an  occasional 
.startling  announcement  in  the  daily  papers,  of 
a fatal  accident  in  a cane  rush,  or  of  life-long 
injuries  sustained  in  outrageous  hazing,  or  of 
sorne  other  equally  grievous  calamity.  This 
is  the  only  side  the  public  sees  and  its  point  of 
view  is  fixed,  but  to  the  eyes  of  a college  man 
himself  the  true  inwardness  of  the  situation  is 
clear  and  its  meaning  and  significance  are  plain. 

The  underclassmen  are  to  blame  for  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  continual  state  of 
hostile  dissentionjthat  exists  between  the  two 
lower  classes  at  all  colleges  is  the  cause  of  all 


that  goes  wrong.  That  strong  feeling,  pecu- 
liar to  American  colleges  alone,  which  is 
known  as  “ class  spirit,”  was  years  ago  the 
incentive  to  noble  efforts  and  honorable  rivalry 
in  college  halls  and  upon  the  campus,  but  it 
has  now  degenerated  to  a state  which  has  no 
virtue  to  redeem  it,  under  the  influence  of 
such  tainting  elements  as  hatred,  malice,  and 
jealousy.  That  pride  which  then  urged  a man 
to  make  his  record  high  in  studies  and  to  put 
forth  his  best  efforts  in  all  contests  of  honor, 
in  order  to  indirectly  win  laurels  for  his  class, 
was  the  influence  of  a good  angel  whom  abuse 
has  dri\'en  away;  and  another  blessing  is  lost 
in  this  world  of  ours  for  lack  of  appreciation. 
It  seems,  instead,  that  now  it  is  the  prince  of 
all  wrong  that  reigns,  and  leads  the  precocious 
Sophomore  to  deeds  which  need  the  cov'er  of 
dark  night  to  hide  their  questionable  purpo.se, 
while  in  the  Freshman  is  aroused  the  snarling 
terror  of  a whipped  and  ill-bred  dog. 

The  remark  has  been  made  that  “within 
limits”  no  great  harm  has  ever  come  from  the 
existence  of  cla.ss  spirit  as  it  now  is,  but  when 
it  is  so  plainly  evident  that  limits  cannot  be 
set,  the  danger  exists  in  the  latent  possibili- 
ties. College  is  now  entered  at  a much  earlier 
age  than  was  the  custom  twenty  years  ago, 
and  consequently  the  average  underclassman 
of  today  does  not  possess  sufficient  discretion 
for  matters  to  be  trusted  to  his  judgment 
when  there  is  danger  of  " going  too  far  ” in 
practical  jokes. 

The  remedy  lies  with  the  upperclassmen, 
and  they  cannot  see  too  soon  the  necessity  for 
their  interference  and  surveillance  in  such 
matters,  which,  as  every  college  man  knows, 
can  have  wonderful  influence  where  faculties 
have  no  power.  The  older  men  of  every  col- 
lege should  see  the  importance  of  this,  and 
they  should  act  not  only  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  reputations,  but  preeminently  for  the 
general  good  that  would  result. 

T N the  science  of  political  economy,  money 
is  the  great  medium  of  exchange.  The 
price  of  houses  and  land,  stocks  and  bonds. 
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food  and  clothing,  is  always  reckoned  in 
money.  What  we  pay  a high  or  low  price 
for  are  reckoned  dear  or  cheap  accordingly, 
and  what  we  do  not  pa>'  money  for  we  con- 
sider free.  But  there  is  another  way  of  reckon- 
ing the  relative  values  of  things  which  does 
not  always  appear  to  us  in  such  a material 
way.  It  is  the  mental  price  that  we  invariably 
pay  for  many  of  the  things  that  we  enjoy  in 
this  life.  It  is  a medium  of  exchange  that 
can  be  acquired  only  by  inheritance  or  by 
study — a price  far  removed  from  that  of  money, 
and  a capital  that  continually  increases  with 
the  more  that  is  paid  out. 

For  example,  two  men  buy  the  same  book 
— one  of  a good  author — for  which  a trifling 
sum  of  money  is  paid.  They  botli  read  the 
book ; the  one  does  so  in  a matter-of-fact 
sort  of  way,  and  forgets  all  about  it  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks;  the  other  reads  with  a 
craving  to  learn  its  contents,  and  he  not  only 
finds  infinite  enjoyment,  but  accumulates  much 
mental  wealth  which  greatl\’  enhances  his  store 
of  capital.  It  is  a fallacy  to  suppose  that  both 
have  paid  the  same  price  for  the  book.  The 
money  value  of  the  book  is  mere  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  time,  labor,  and  study  that  en- 
ables the  one  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  what  to 
the  other  was  an  arduous  task.  'Fo  extract 
from  a book  the  real  benefit  and  pleasure  a 
very  different  price  is  paid — a mental  price 
that  has  bought  comprehension,  appreciation, 
and  sympathy. 

Art  galleries  are  so  common  in  the  larger 
cities  that  the  admission  fee  is  within  the  reach 
of  all,  but  a very  different  mental  price  is  paid 
to  appreciate  the  pictures.  The  one  wdio  has 
studied  art  all  his  life  and  has  paid  the  real 
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price  has  the  enjoyment;  to  another  it  is  im- 
possible even  had  he  w'ealth  enough  to  make 
the  gallery  his  own.  Nor  should  we  say  that 
nature’s  gifts  are  free.  To  thoroughly  appreci- 
ate them  in  the  full  and  deep  way  in  which 
they  can  be  enjoyed,  a price  must  be  paid;  one 
must  have  learned  something  of  the  language 
of  nature  and  know  how  to  interpret  it.  He 
must  have. an  ear  to  listen  to  her  voices,  an 
eye  to  appreciate  her  loveliness,  a mind  to 
soK  e her  mysteries.  And  the  larger  the  price 
paid  for  these  things,  the  greater  will  be  the 
grandeur,  and  the  deeper  w'ill  their  beauty 
sink  into  his  heart. 

All  the  qualities  of  our  nature  and  the 
characteristics  of  our  lives  have  been  paid  for 
with  a price.  A few  cents  or  a few  dollars 
will  pay  for  some  amusement,  but  an  infinitely 
greater  price  is  paid  for  the  habits  we  may 
have  formed.  Can  we  not  say  that  truth  has 
a price  ? Not  the  money  we  pay  for  a book 
to  have  it  revealed,  or  for  a lecture  to  have  it 
announced.  We  may  read  and  hear  of  truths 
all  our  lives  without  ever  really  possessing 
one.  To  possess  it,  w'e  must  be  able  to  resign 
whatever  it  demands,  to  suffer  whatever  is 
needful,  to  give  up  friends  if  called  upon  to 
do  so.  Is  not  the  price  of  truth  dear  ? 

While  in  college  we  are  paying  for  living 
and  paying  for  our  character.  Both  will  con- 
stitute our  capital  to  start  on,  when  we  com- 
mence our  life  work  in  this  busy  world.  In 
all  industries,  those  with  the  largest  capital 
can  manufacture  on  the  largest  scale  and  reap 
the  greatest  profits.  Such  become  the  lead- 
ing establishments  in  the  country.  Is  not  the 
same  true  with  mental  capital  ? 


— Upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Yale  Glee  and  Banjo 
Clubs  will  make  a tour  of  the  countr}'  this 
summer  in  his  magnificent  yacht.  Fdaborate 
programmes  will  be  rendered  at  each  of  the 
large  cities  on  the  coast. 


—The  philosophical  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg  has  decided  to  admit 
women  to  the  courses  leading  to  the  Doctor’s 
degree.  Gottingen  has  granted  this  privilege, 
and  two  English  women  are  attending  lectures 
there. 
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THE  STORMING  OF  QUEBEC. 

(JUNIOR  PRIZE  ORATION.) 


^ I thin  curtain  of  June  mist  had 

slowly  rolled  off  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  red  sun  peeping 
through  the  tree  tops  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
illumined  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  that  did  e’er 
delight  the  eye  of  man.  Off  in  the  west,  tow- 
ering above  the  broad  basin  and  lit  up  by  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  stood  the  gleaming 
citadel  of  Quebec,  its  white  parapets  and  turrets 
reaching  wide  tlicir  protecting  arms  over  the 
quaint  town  below.  Opposite,  the  white  cliffs 
of  Point  Le\  i,  rising  from  the  water's  edge, 
leaned  out  toward  the  glittering  citadel  ; afar 
off  pa.st  the  city  could  be  seen  the  steep  green 
sides  of  the  famous  Heights  of  Abraham,  while 
around  and  about  lay  a smiling  land,  studded 
with  waving  fields  and  emerald  forests.  It  was 
a fitting  scene  for  the  occasion.  Here,  four 
thousand  miles  from  their  native  soil  had  met 
the  ancient  rivals,  the  Briton  and  the  Gaul,  to 
battle  for  a Continent.  Here  had  met  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm,  alike  brave,  famous,  and  un- 
defeated, and  here  the  one  must  needs  play  the 
Brutus  to  the  other’s  Caesar.  Fate  had  decreed 
it,  but  they  knew  it  not,  that  scarce  three 
months  should  pass,  from  the  arrival  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  basin  of  Quebec,  until  the 
proud  banner  of  the  Bourbons  at  the  citadel- 
top  should  give  place  to  the  crimson  lion  of 
St.  George ; and  the  broad  Canadian  lands 
should  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  French  for- 
ever. 

History  tells  us  of  the  gallant  siege,  and  the 
brave  defence ; of  the  dark  deeds  of  the  Indians, 
and  foresters,  and  the  noble  generosity  of  the 
soldiery.  It  tells  us  how  for  two  months  all 
attempts  at  storming  failed,  and  how  the  de- 
structive fire-ships  of  the  F'rench,  and  their 
endless  cannonade  left  their  stubborn  foe  all 
undismayed.  And  how  the  British  general, 
after  the  last  daring,  but  unsuccessful  attempt, 
well-nigh  lost  hope  of  success.  Then  was 
conceived  the  bold  plan  to  scale  the  Heights 
of  Abraham.  The  war  vessels  ran  the  gauntlet 


of  the  citadel  and  took  position  above  Quebec, 
while  the  main  army  marched  up  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  awaited  in 
readiness  the  commands  of  their  beloved 
general. 

At  length  the  ev^entful  night  is  at  hand,  and 
as  the  last  of  the  moon's  silver  rays  fade  from 
the  gleaming  stream,  the  British  embark  in 
their  boats,  and  without  sound  of  oar  float 
swiftly  down  on  the  ebbing  tide.  Never  before 
had  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  carried 
such  a sinister  looking  party,  and  never  before 
had  the  wooded  heights  frowned  so  darkly 
upon  the  innocent  river.  In  one  of  the  fore- 
most boats,  surrounded  by  the  scarlet  and 
gold  of  the  Louisberg  Grenadiers,  stands  the 
commander  of  the  e.xpedition.  Almost  a 
\'outh,  slender  and  fragile ; but  the  open 
countenance  beams  with  the  dauntless  cour- 
age, and  deathless  fire  of  his  genius.  With 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  frowning  hills,  and  face 
lit  up  with  the  dim  reflected  light  of  the  flow- 
ing stream,  he  repeats  in  a hushed  voice  those 
immortal  lines  of  Gray’s  “ Elegy  in  a Country 
Churchyard.” 

" The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beaut\%  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  ” 

Why  stands  that  noble  soldier  so  silently, 
with  his  rapt  gaze  far  beyond  the  height  ? Do 
these  mournfully^  appropriate  lines  suggest  to 
his  vision  prophetic  shades  of  his  approaching 
fate?  Or  is  some  pitying  angel  whispering  of 
the  glory  after  the  grave,  which  the  poet  for- 
gets? With  a quick  sigh  he  returns  to  the 
present,  and  says  to  his  awed  officers,  “ Gen- 
tlemen, I would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that 
poem  to  the  glory"  of  beating  the  French  to- 
morrow ! ” 

‘The  little  green-walled  cove  is  reached,  the 
rugged  heights  are  scaled  by  the  active  High- 
landers, and  the  French  picket  cut  to  pieces. 

Then  follow  the  regulars,  the  scarlet  of  the 
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Grenadiers,  and  the  blue  of  the  Provincials 
mingling  in  confusion,  as  the  eager  climbers 
swarm  up  the  wooded  precipice.  Upon  the 
summit  they  form,  and  march  through  the 
mist  toward  the  doomed  city. 

In  his  camp  above  the  citadel,  Montcalm 
receives  the  news  of  their  approach  with  a 
darkening  brow.  In  bitterness  of  spirit  he 
cries,  ‘They  have  at  last  got  to  the  weak  side 
of  this  miserable  garrison;  we  must  crush 
them  with  our  numbers!”  Oh,  what  a fatality. 
Behind  the  strong  city  walls,  and  in  the  im- 
pregnable fortress,  the  French  general  might 
have  securely  defied  his  stubborn  foes,  and 
have  preserved  the  splendid  colony  to  France. 
Once,  and  once  only,  in  a successful  and  illus- 
trious career,  did  this  gallant  Frenchman  for- 
get his  wisdom  and  military  skill ; but  that  one 
tremendous  error  led  him  to  defeat  and  death. 
He  determines  to  meet  his  enemy  upon  the 
plains — upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 

In  the  dim  morning  light  the  lines  of  battle 
are  formed  and  the  struggle  begins.  The  col- 
umns of  the  French  army  rush  toward  the 
silent  Britons  as  if  to  sweep  them  down  the 
precipice  into  the  stream  below.  With  the 
.scattering  discharge  of  musketry  they  advance, 
the  shouts  of  the  Grenadiers  mingling  in  the 
uproar  with  the  cries  of  the  Canadians  and  the 
yells  of  the  Indians.  But  the  crimson  lines 
answer  not,  and  .stir  not,  .save  to  silently  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  drop  out  forever.  One 
hundred  yards,  and  not  a shot;  fifty  yards, 
and  still  silent ; forty  yards,  and  the  order  is 
given  “fire!”  No  scattering  volley  that,  but 
one  mighty  explosion,  which  echoes  like  a 
peal  of  thunder  among  the  neighboring  hills. 
The  smoke  rolling  along  the  field,  for  a 
moment  shuts  out  the  view. 

Then  the  white  wreaths  are  scattered  on  the 
wind,  and  the  terrible  effects  of  the  long- 
suspended  blow  are  revealed.  Men  and  officers 
tumbled  into  heaps ; regiments  resolved  into 
mobs  ; order  and  obedience  gone.  The  British 
muskets  are  leveled  for  a second  volley,  and 
the  masses  of  the  militia  cower  in  uncontrollable 
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panic.  Now,  the  crimson  columns  charge  with 
the  bayonet ; — and  the  battle  is  won.  Never 
more  will  that  multitude  assemble  as  an  army. 
As  a fleeing  rabble  it  pours  back  to  the  town, 
closely  pursued  by  the  vengeful  Highlanders, 
with  their  broadswords.  The  future  of  France 
in  America  had  been  decided. 

But  what  means  this  mournful  little  group 
around  \'on  prostrate  figure  ? At  the  head  of 
the  charging  Grenadiers  had  Wolfe  received 
his  third  and  mortal  wound;  and  the  group  is 
that  around  a dying  hero.  He  lies  supported 
in  the  arms  of  a comrade,  his  life-blood  slowly 
ebbing  away,  his  eyes  growing  misty  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  But  even  in  their  sorrow 
his  companions  cannot  withhold  their  gaze 
from  the  scenes  about  them.  “They  run!” 
one  exclaimed.  The  dying  chief  starts,  and 
even  the  agonies  of  death  cannot  conquer  the 
spirit,  “Who  run?”  he  asks.  “The  French, 
sir.  They  give  way  everywhere !”  “ Now, 

God  be  praised;  I die  in  peace,”  and  the  fleet- 
ing soul  leaves  the  body  of  the  hero  at  the 
moment  of  the  highest  blaze  of  his  glory. 

Within  the  citadel  a similar  scene  was  being 
enacted.  The  brave  and  chivalrous  Montcalm 
was  dying.  Was  gladly  leaving  behind  him 
the  scenes  of  his  downfall.  And  when  told  he 
could  not  live  till  morning,  replied,  “ So  much 
the  better,  I shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender 
of  Quebec.” 

Truly,  “the  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave.” 

But  who  may  say  that  glory  and  fame  are 
but  empty  names,  and  that  the  grave  ends  all  ? 
Who  is  there,  standing  by  a tomb  where  a hero 
lies,  can  think  that  beneath  the  mouldering  pile 
that  noble  soul  is  forever  buried?  Glory  is 
not  an  empty  name.  But  for  these — our 
mighty  dead — all  past  ages  would  be  sunk  in 
the  murky  bed  of  oblivion.  They  are  the 
“ lofty  works  of  what  has  been.”  They  are 
the  twinkling  stars,  fixed  and  bright,  that  guide 
us  through  the  darkness.  At  their  names  the 
young  forsake  their  idle  ways  and  vow  with 
lifted  hands,  like  them  to  act  out  a noble  part. 
And  to  the  earth -worn  pilgrim  they  are  the 
bright  rays  pointing  to  immortality. 

" Each  hero  shines  and  lures  the  soul 
To  gain  the  distant,  happy  goal.” 

Wm.  Warr. 
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^■^HERE  is  so  little  appreciation  for  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  in  our  Teutonic 
fellow  citizens  as  a rule  that  The  Gossip  is 
constrained  to  mention  an  exception  that  he 
has  noticed. 

It  is  a well-known  fact,  that  while  plays  of 
the  Shakesperian  type,  or  even  of  the  DeKoven 
class,  go  begging  for  an  audience  at  the  opera 
house,  the  jennessc  doree,  or  “muckers,”  if  you 
choose,  of  the  town  with  their  sisters  and 
their  cousins  and  their  aunts  rush  with  un- 
usual haste  to  The  Mystery  of  Cut-Throat 
Gulch,  or  The  Terrible  Revenge,  or  O'  Holley' s 
Misfortunes.  Everything  else  they  do  or  say 
shows  the  same  taste  or  the  lack  of  taste,  so 
that  one  exception,  trifling  in  itself,  is  deserv- 
ing of  notice. 

The  Gossip  refers  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
sublime  and  hallowed  which  those  who  clean 
the  chapel  show  when  they  refrain  from  brush- 
ing the  dust  from  the  rood  screen  and  reredos, 
however  ardent  their  desire  to  do  so  may  be. 
It  shall  not  be  due  to  their  efforts  if  the  chapel 
does  not  partake  of  that  deep,  sad,  melan- 
choly sanctity  of  the  old  cathedrals.  They 
know  and  they  respect  the  elevation  of  the 
student’s  mind  as  he  gazes  on  the  beautiful 
tracery  gray  with  the  dust  of  years  gone  by, 
the  dust  that  his  worthy  predecessors  helped 
to  make  and  which  they  also  venerated.  How 
fondly  his  thoughts  will  go  back  through  the 
dim  corridors  of  time  as  the  mellow  light  from 
the  windows  gently  falls  on  that  sanctified 
dust,  while  the  organ  tones  die  softly  or  ex- 
pire apoplectically,  while  the  knee-rests  sweetly 
screech,  the  gentle  rustle  of  the  voluminous 
Sunday  paper  is  heard,  or  the  tender,  beseech- 
ing snore  of  many  a strong-lunged  son  of  Le- 


high, who  doesn’t  listen  for  the  simple  and 
sufficient  reason  that  he  couldn’t  hear  if  he 
tried,  breaks  gently  upon  the  dull  bur-r-r  of 
the  chaplain’s  voice  ! 

Sublime!  sublime!  Let  it  by  all  means 
remain.  Make  it  thicker  ! And  in  after  years 
when  we  “do”  Princeton,  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
Pennsylvania  let  the  scribe  take  his  finger  and, 
’midst  the  plaudits  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
write  in  that  hallowed  dust  the  noble  records 
of  his  Alma  Mater's  victorious  teams.  A — men ! 

* * 

* 

The  Gossip  suggests  that  the  instructors 
wear  some  mark  of  distinction.  This  will 
save  certain  of  them  the  embarassment  of 
frequently  being  mistaken  for  Ereshmen,  and 
occasionally  for  Sophomores  and  Juniors.  The 
cultivation  of  elaborate  hirsute  adornments 
would,  perhaps,  eradicate  this  error,  but  inas- 
much as  this  part  of  a man’s  personal  property 
is  regulated  by  laws  ov'er  which  he  has  no 
control,  some  of  them.  The  Gossip  fears, 
would  be  outclassed. 

Of  course,  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  brainy  expressions  (and  their  name 
is  legion)  need  have  no  fears.  The  minority — 
the  poor,  misused,  misguided,  derelict  minor- 
ity— ah,  there’s  the  rub. 

But  something  must  be  done.  The  P'resh- 
men  must  be  protected. 

* * 

* 

The  Gossip  was  reading  the  other  day  about 
the  Mormon  organization  known  as  the  Zion 
Cooperation  Association,  and  he  thinks  its 
origin  and  sustenance  would  furnish  a fruitful 
source  of  investigetion  for  students. 

The  Mormons,  like  the  students,  suffered 
what  some  are  pleased  to  call  “social  ostra- 
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cism,”  and  were  made  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
privilege  of  living,  so  that  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  organize  for  mutual  protection,  just  as 
we  have  done  in  the  Supply  Bureau. 

There  isn’t  an  undergraduate,  or  an  alumnus 
for  that  matter,  who  will  deny  that  “ der 
schtudent”  is  worked  for  money  by  every 
scheme  the  wily,  silent  Teuton’s  brain  can  con- 
ceive. It  seems  to  be  getting  worse  every 
year.  A professor,  speaking  on  this  subject 
not  long  ago,  said  that  students  at  other  col- 
leges live  for  about  three  fourths  of  what  we 
do  here,  and  in  some  cases  pay  a higher  tuition 
fee.  The  difference  between  those  institutions 
and  this  is  that  they  have  dormitories  and  we 
haven't.  That  difference  is  vast  and  means  a 
great  deal. 

The  Gossip  suggests  that  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, instead  of  putting  some  thousands  of 


KERNELS. 

— The  Senior  Class  will  soon  be  seen  wear- 
ing mortarboards. 

— The  foot-ball  team  for  ’93,  has  left  a debt 
of  ninety  odd  dollars. 

— The  college  men  are  using  the  library  to 
a great  extent  during  this  dull  period. 

— Whildin,  ’95,  who  has  been  sick  at  his 
home  for  several  weeks  has  returned  to  col- 
lege. 

— Owing  to  a delay  the  ten -year  book  of 
the  class  of ’eighty-three  has  not  as  yet  been 
distributed. 

— VV.  W.  Coleman,  ’95,  is  Lehigh’s  repre- 
sentative on  the  e.xccutive  committee  of  the 
Lacrosse  League. 

- Gardener  Buck  predicts  a very  rough 
spring  this  year.  It  will  be  bad  weather  for 
the  athletic  teams. 

— ^The  lacrosse  schedule  for  this  year  is  as 
follows:  Lehigh  versus  Stevens,  at  Bethlehem, 
May  30;  Lehigh  versus  Johns  Hopkins,  at 
Baltimore,  May  19;  Johns  Hopkins  versus 
Stevens,  at  Hoboken,  May  26. 


dollars  into  a useless  statue,  put  it  as  a starter 
to  a dormitary  fund.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
assume  that  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years 
this  fund  would  be  large  enough  to  'ouild  a 
good-sized,  substantial  building.  And  in  the 
meantime  let  students  encourage  all  schemes 
of  organization  for  mutual  good;  and  don’t 
forget  that  the  Supply  Bureau  is  such  an  or- 
ganization. 

* * 

* 

The  Gossip  thinks  that  a possible  solution 
to  the  alcove  privilege  problem  would  be  to 
let  the  Seniors  have  the  liberties  they  now 
have,  give  the  Juniors  the  privileges  of  all  but 
the  main  floor,  let  the  Sophomores  go  to  the 
cellar  and  the  Freshmen  to  the  roof  Let  all 
men,  of  course,  go  into  any  alcove  for  books, 
but  make  them  read  and  study  in  the  alcoves 
allotted  to  their  respective  classes. 

— The  Junior  Hop  Committee  have  began 
their  work. 

— Keim,  ’95,  was  elected  president,  Cran- 
ford, ’95,  vice-president,  Polhemus,  treasurer, 
Bratton,  ’96,  corresponding  secretary,  and 
Pennington,  ’96,  recording  secretary  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  at  their  annual  elections. 

MUSTARD  AND  CHEESE. 

Mustard  and  Cheese  has  been  busily 
rehearsing  the  burlesque  “The  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,”  and  the  cast  has  been  made 
up  as  follows  : 


Henry  VIII, 

Ol  d way. 

'94 

Francis  I,  . 

Hutchinson, 

’94 

Earl  Darnly, 

. Worn  rath, 

’96 

Tete  de  Veau, 

Murray, 

’95 

Sir  Guy,  the  Cripple, 

E.  B.  Clark, 

■95 

Duke  of  Suffolk, 

. Budd, 

'95 

Le  Sieur  de  Boissy, 

Reinicke, 

'95 

Von  Schlasher, 

Ferriday, 

■94 

V^on  Krasher, 

H arvey, 

'94 

Von  Smasher, 

Belden, 

■96 

Bloc, 

Hall. 

’94 

Queen  Katherine, 

Thompson, 

'94 

Anne  Boleyn, 

. Coleman, 

95 

Lady  Constance  de  Grey, 

I'ayne, 

'94 

Rose  de  la  Foix, 

Whitmoyer. 
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CLIPPINGS. 

CAUTION. 


T N summer,  when  in  beauty  grand 
The  ocean  mirrored  every  star. 

His  inspiration  he  would  seek 
A- wandering  by  the  bar. 

'Tis  winter  now  ; the  scene  has  changed. 

Around  the  city  stretches  far. 

Yet  inspiration  still  he  seeks 
A-wandering  by  the  bar. 

WHY  WE  SWEAR. 

Freshman  hurried  to  English  A, 

At  the  warning  sound  of  the  bell ; 

A snow-ball  lit  upon  his  nose — 

His  remarks  we  decline  to  tell. 

The  Sophomore  gayly  tripped  along. 

His  mind  intent  on  hazing. 

He  was  handed  an  invite  to  faculty  “ tea,” 

And  his  cuss  words  were  simply  amazing. 

The  Junior  lazily  sauntered  up. 

To  view  the  returns  from  Mineralogy, 

He  noticed  with  rage  that  he  had  not  passed. 
And  he  muttered  well ' not  the  doxology. 

The  Senior  walked  with  lordly  stride, 

His  thoughts  were  high  and  haughty. 

He  stepped  on  some  ice — he  slipped — he  fell. 
And  the  words  he  used  were  naughty. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE. 

OU  say  you  feel  certain  you  never  could  love  me. 
Of  course  you  won't  marry  me,  feeling  like  that. 
Ah  well ! Some  one  hinted  that  you  were  above  me, 
W'hatever  I thought  though,  I did  not  think  that. 

Don’t  fear — 1 shan't  prate  of  my  love  that’s  rejected 
Of  affection  so  deep  that  it  never  will  change. 

All  things  are  so  sombre  to  one  that’s  dejected. 

.And  there’s  no  love  so  true  dear,  it  never  will  range. 

.And  I'm  not  going  home,  full  of  hate  for  all  women, 
.And  in  long  years  to  come,  dear,  of  you  Ell  not  think 
But  I’ll  wander  down  town— is  it  not  a good  omen? 
And  stop  in  at  the  “club”  and  I'll  there  take  a drink. 

“Drink  a toast  ” did  you  ask?  To  the  bright  eyes  then 
be  it 

Of  the  girl  1 love  best — would  that  Cupid  so  sweet. 
Could  keep  from  her  knowledge  all  news  of  your  “fiat,” 
The  girl  I love  best,  dear,  lives  on  the  next  street. 

R. 


"One  kiss,  Kate  dear!  What  do  you  fear? 
There  is  no  one  but  your  brother  near ; 

And  he  is  such  a little  thing — 

What  harm  can  such  an  infant  bring?” 

“ My  brother’s  small,  nor  old  is  he. 

But.  having  eyes,  he’ll  surely  see. 

And  having  seen.  I've  learned  full  well. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  tell.” 

— y'a/e  Record. 

TOO  HAD. 

On  a sweet  chorus  girl,  he  was  awfully  stuck ; 

He  couldn’t  help  it. 

He  called  her  his  darling,  his  love  and  his  duck  ; 

He  couldn’t  help  it. 

His  love  and  his  morals  were  troubled  in  strife; 

He  would  marry  her  then,  nay,  not  on  his  life; 

For  the  girl,  you  can  guess,  was  the  manager’s  wife. 
He  couldn’t  help  it. 

— U.  of  M.  Wrinkle. 

OH,  FOR  A .MAN. 

“ Oh,  for  a man  ! ” 

The  alto  cried  ; 

" Oh,  for  a man  ! ” 

The  soprano  sighed  ; 

“ A man  ! ” they  sang. 

With  tearful  eyes, 

“ Oh,  for  a man- 

-Sion  in  the  skies  ! ” 

— Wesleyan  Argus. 

WHF.N  VIOLINS  WERE  PLAYING  LOW. 

The  violins  were  playing  low 
As  violins  have  often  played; 

The  music  was  no  softer  then 
Than  music  often  is,  they  said. 

Behind  some  portieres,  close  drawn. 

Just  off  the  hall,  where  light  was  dim. 

I heard  a voice,  demure  and  soft, 

.And  this  is  what  she  said  to  him  ; 

“ Love  is  a lottery,  you  know, 

-And  Cupid’s  blind — his  aim  askance; 

But,  since  you  ask.  I’ll  tell  you,  Tom, 

My  luck  is  good  in  games  of  chance.” 

What  more  she  said  no  one  will  know. 

Nor  even  what  he  answer  made; 

But  still  the  violins  played  low. 

As  violins  have  often  played. 

— Vale  Record. 
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[The  editors  are  not  responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  in  this 
column.  No  anonymous  articles  published.] 

Kditors  Lehigh  Burr; — The  article  pub- 
lished in  the  last  issue  of  The  Burr 
called  “A  Lehigh  Graduate  Abroad,”  is  a 
source  of  much  fruitful  thought;  it  shows,  to 
begin  with,  that  the  Faculty  at  Freiberg  realize 
the  truth  of  the  saying  that  “ we’re  a short 
time  living  and  a long  time  dead,”  and  accord- 
ingly  furnish  to  their  students  the  desired 
information  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and 
in  the  shortest  possible  manner. 

To  quote  from  the  article  mentioned  : "One 
great  difference  which  you  will  notice,  however, 
is  that  your  studies  and  laboratory  work  seem 
to  mean  more  to  you  (at  Freiburg);  seem  to 
have  more  connection  with  money-making 
practice.” 

That  is  indeed  a great  difference.  It  is  really 
very  difficult  for  the  Lehigh  man,  with  the 
wildest  stretch  of  his  imagination,  to  find  the 
relation,  if  there  is  any,  which  many  of  his 
studies  hold  to  his  chosen  life  work.  Is  there 
an  Electrical  student,  for  instance,  who  can  find 
the  missing  links  to  bind  hygiene,  that  " rot” 
commonly  called  rhetoric,  .steam  engines, 
literature,  hydraulics,  and  other  studies  to  his 
work  as  an  electrician  ? Or  can  some  fanciful 
dreamer  of  the  C.E.  department  inform  his 
confreres  groping  for  light,  what  good  resulted 
from  the  hours  of  toil  they  have  past  in  those 
miserably  written  locomotive  notes  and  a host 
of  other  “ collaterals.” 

These  “ collaterals  ” are  very  good  in  their 
way;  but  the  way  is  very  ancient.  Everything 
nowadays  tends  to  specialism.  A mechanical, 
civil  or  electrical  engineer  is  not  expected  to 
be  well  posted  in  anatomy  nor  to  give  a prize 
dissertation  on  the  arguments,  for  and  against 
the  Bacon  cipher. 

If  these  men  were  given  the  time  thus  wasted, 
to  apply  in  getting  knowledge  which  in  after 
life  would  be  of  actual  benefit  to  them  (not 
knowledge  which  it  is  simply  " nice  to  know  ” 
or  which  “won't  hurt  you”)  they  would  be 


^53 

graduated,  having  a degree  of  proficiency  which 
it  now  requires  several  years  of  actual  experi- 
ence or  a post-graduate  course  in  Europe  to 
cret 

^L.1. 

We  have  the  natural  advantages — the  iron 
works,  machine  shops,  etc., — and  we  should 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  use  them. 

_ C.  E. 

DiTORs  Lehigh  Burr; — Gentlemen; — 
^ We  notice  in  your  late  issue  an  imperti- 
nent communication  from  “ N,”  apparently  a 
Freshman,  who  has  taken  the  liberty  to  offer 
suggestions  and  take  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Athletic  Association 
Constitution.  He  deems  it  very  unjust  to 
exclude  Freshmen  from  the  auditing  committee; 
We  admire  the  pluck  and  arguments  of  this 
Freshman,  if  he  is  such,  but  would  advise  that 
he  wait  until  he  can  boast  of  a few  years  of 
college  life  before  he  attempts  to  determine 
the  position  of  a Freshman  in  the  student  body. 
Of  late  the  Freshmen  here  have  received  much 
too  little  hazing,  and  are  now  beginning  to 
consider  themselves  equal  to  Seniors,  let  alone 
Sophomores.  Heretofore  ’97  has  had  all  of 
the  liberties  afforded  the  upper  classmen  in 
college  matters,  and  now  they  want  more. 

If  "N”  would  look  into  the  life  of  a Fresh- 
man in  other  colleges  he  will  find  that  any- 
where than  here  Freshmen  ai-e  considered  little 
better  than  "Preps.”  Take  Yale  ; there  they 
publish  in  their  college  papers  that  " Freshmen 
are  not  admitted”  to  many  college  affairs,  as 
for  instance  the  glories  of"  Prom,  week.” 

Now  let  ’97  men  get  down  from  their  high 
perch,  and  become  themselves  as  P'reshmen  ; 
let  them  take  a “ back  seat  ” in  college  affairs 
and  learn  to  take  their  medicine  without  mur- 
m u r. 

The  proposed  auditing  committee  ajjpears 
e.xactly  what  it  should  be.  Jr. 

— The  members  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
■sylvania  foot-ball  team  have  been  presented 
with  gold  link  cuff  buttons  as  trophies. 
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— Phil  King  will  coach  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity foot-ball  team  next  fall. 

—A  student  loan  fund  has  been  established 
at  Amherst  to  assist  needy  students  who  are 
unwilling  to  accept  gifts. 

— Handsome  Dan,  the  Yale  mascot,  again 
won  the  hundred  dollar  cup  which  was  offered 
by  the  American  P'ield  Club  for  the  best  bull- 
dog in  America.  He  now  owns  the  cup,  hav 
ing  won  it  a sufficient  number  of  years. 

Photo  Supplies  General. 

What  do  you  want? 

One  of  the  finest  of  cameras? 

Let  us  supply  it  to  you, 

For  we  cater  to  the  amateur’s  every  want. 
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BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  Cor  22d  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


Our  Stock  of  Clothing  for  P'all  and 
W inter  of  1893-94  is  now  ready  in  all 
departments. 

We  believe  we  can  show  continued 
improvement  in  the  cut  and  finish  of  our 
Ready-Made  Garments;  at  the  same 
time  we  have  not  overlooked  the  neces- 
sity tor  moderate  prices. 

In  Furnishing  Goods,  an  exceptionally 
rich  and  handsome  line,  representing  the 
best  foreign  makers  and  selected  in 
London  for  this  season’s  use. 

Catalogue,  Samples,  and  Rides  for 
Self-Measurement  sent  on  application. 


'OUXG  men’s  full  We  make  and  sen 

the  best  fitting  ready 
dress  suits  in  the  made  Clothes  you 

. . ever  saw. 

new,  also  the  old  regu- 
lation  styles.  Prices  commence  at  $20, 
end  at  $40  : fabrics  are  broadcloths  and 
undressed  worsteds. 

New  style  Whnter  overcoats,  cut  me- 
dium, long,  and  extra  long.  Some  are 
full  box. 

Handsome  blue  and  black 
Kersey  Box  overcoats  for.... 
color  oruaranteed. 

o 

We  make  fine  work  to 
measure.  -Swell  suits  tor.... 


$15.00, 

$28.00. 


Browning,  King  & Co., 

CLOTHIERS  AND  TAILORS, 

910,  912  CHESTNUT  STREET, 
Opposite  Post  Offics, 

WARREN  A.  REEU.  PHILADELPHIA 
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Walter  L.  Da'lr. 

128  South  Fourth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA,. 


Asks  a careful  exami- 


nation of  his  woolen 


importations, 


SPECIAL 

My  original  and  accurate  Art  of  Pantaloon  Cutting. 
A scientific  success. 

Unrivalled, 


WALTER  J.  LANGAN,  Proprietor, 


442  Wyandotte  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


poadWag  (^ou§«, 


E.  M.  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


BOARD  PER  WEEK,  $4.00. 
ROOMS  PER  nONTH,  $5.00  TO  $8.00. 


9(3|,I^ion0ble  ^ailop, 

Fourth  Street  and  Brodhead  Avenue, 

POST  OFFICE  BUILDING, 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Oyster  House, 

D.  T.  BOICE,  Proprietor. 

OYSTEk'S  SERVED  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

130  South  Main  Street,  = Bethlehem,  Pa. 


K I N 


R.  R.  WELCH’S, 

227  Broad  St,,  rear  P.O.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Endorsed  by  most  fastidious. 

.Vll  work  done  at  residences  when  ordered. 


331  Brodhead  Avenue,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  i 
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— Wellesley  Freshmen  recently  defeated  the 
Sophomores  in  a vigorous  snow  ball  fight,  last- 
ing an  hour. 

— The  University  of  New  York  is  to  erect  a I 
ten-story  building,  to  cost  S750.OOO,  on  its  | 
present  site.  | 

— The  faculty  of  Hillsdale  College,  Mich., 
have  made  a unique  rule.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  no  student  shall  marry  while  an  under-  ' 
graduate,  under  penalty  of  e.xpulsion. 


— A legacy  of  Js300,000  left  by  Senator 
Stanford  to  his  brother  Thomas  Stanford  of 
Australia  will  be  donated  by  the  legatee,  to- 
gether with  at  least  another  $300,000,  for  the 
endowment  of  a library  at  Leland  Stanford 
University.  The  library  is  to  be  named  for 
him,  and  in  addition  he  has  given  his  entire 
art  collection,  which  though  small  is  very 
choice,  to  the  art  department.  The  gift  is 
principally  of  paintings  and  statuary  valued  at 
$60,000. 

Tine  ColMimbia 

Staimdard  Bicycle 


(Of 


graceful,  light,  and  strong,  this  product 
of  the  oldest  bicycle  establishment  in 
America  still  retains  its  place  at  the 
head.  Always  well  up  to  the  times  or 
a little  in  advance,  its  well-deserved  and 
ever  increasing  popularity  is  a source  of  , 
pride  and  gratification  to  its  makers. 
To  ride  a bicycle  and  not  to  ride  a 
Columbia  is  to  fall  short  of  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  a noble  sport. 

Pope  Mfg.  Co,, 
Bostom,  New  York, 


A beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  free 
at  any  Columbia  agency,  or  mailed  for 
two  two-cent  stamps. 


10,  13,  16,  19,  22,  23 


W.  M.  BECK  & CO., 

V^all  p)apcps, 

ROOM  MOULDINGS,  PICTURE  FRAMES, 

7 J'i'oTth  Main  Street, 

BETHLEHEM,  PH. 


Orders  lor  Paper  Hanging  Promptly  Filled.  Picture 
Frames  made  up  to  order. 


BOOKS  BOUGHT. 


If  you  want  a book,  no  matter  when  or  where  published, 
call  at  our  store.  We  have,  without  exception,  the  largest 
collection  of  Old  Books  in  America,  all  arranged  in  Depart- 
ments. Any  person  having  the  time  to  spare  is  perfectly 
welcome  to  call  and  examine  our  stock  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes,  without  feeling  under  the  slightest 
obligation  to  purcha.se. 


Leary’s  Old  Book  Store, 

No.  9 SOUTH  NINTH  STREET, 

(First  Store  below  Market  Street,)  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


I A/E  POSSESS  unequalled  facilities  for  the  pro- 
''  * duction  of  special  designs  and  prize  work. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  are  authorized 
jewelers  for  the 

Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Chi  Phi, 
and  Delta  Phi  Fraternities, 
makes  a strong  appeal  for  this  class  of  work. 


AR[  IROROUGRLY  [QUIPPED  IN  ALL  OTHER 


DEPARTMENTS  TO  EILL 


vMZ. 


WATCHES. 

DIAMONDS. 


JEWELRY. 

SILVER- 

WARE. 

OPTICAL 

GOODS. 


MANUFACTURERS, 

616-618  Chestnut  Street, 
61  1-613  Sansom  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


L- 
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CL 
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